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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 


Discovery by Columbus.—State of ihe inhabitants. —.4n- 
ecdote of Guacanahari.—.1 Settiement formed. 


The sixth of December, 1492, is the memorable 
date of the discovery of this remarkable island.— 
Columbus landed at a smal] bay, which he named 
St. Nicholas, whence he sailed along the northern 
coast till he arrived at a harbor which seemed to 
offer him better accommodations than St. Nicholas, 
and where he obtained an intercourse with the in- 
habitants by means of a female whom his people had 
conciliated with a few presents; he called it Con- 
ception. 

The island was at this period divided into five 
considerable kingdoms, wnited in perfect amity.— 
Their kings were denominated caziques,* and seem- 
ed to have acquired an ascendency over their sub- 
jects, which might be called the tyranny of love.— 
The Spanish adventurers found the male inhabitants 
naked, and like most other barbarous people, ad- 
dicted to painting their bodies: the women wete 
clothed in a kind of cotton petticoat, reaching down 
to the knees, but the girls wore no article of appa- 
rel. Having already, since the month of October, 
become acquainted with the neighboring islands, 
they had an opportunity of comparing the complex- 
ion of their respective inhabitants, and found that 
those of Hayti were the fairest. Their food con- 
sisted of maize, roots, fruit, and shell-fish, in the 
use of which they observed great temperance; but 
though naturally nimble and active, they were averse 
to laborious employment, which may no doubt be ac- 
counted for by considering the soothing warmth 
and benignity of the climate, and the richness of the 
soil, which superseded the necessity of any great 
exertions. Reclining therefore in the lap of ease, 
and on the couch of indolence, diversion was their 
vusiness, and sleep their recreation. 


Itcan excite no astonishment, to find that the | as a sacrifice to affection, and vot practised, as it is 
Spaniards represent them as of a feeble understand. | in some parts of the world, as am 


ing, for what opportunities did they possess for men-| 66, science. 


tal cultivation and improvement? Mere ignorance, 


however, in a people divested of the means of ac- 
’ peop 


quiring information by books, or by an extensive | 


connection with the world, is no just criterion of| 
their intellectual incapacity; and it has been actu- 
ally seen in various remarkable instances, that the 
degradation of mind and character which has too 
hastily been imputed to nations placed ata distance 
from those sources of knowledge which abound in 
civilized and enlightened countries, has resulted 
from bo other cause than their unfortunate circum- 
stances. True philosophy disdains to adopt those 








* An interesting likeness of the ** Cazique Hen- 
ri,” is preserved, among other valuable mementos, of 
the original inhabitants of Hayti and Peru, in the 
house of B. lnginac, the present Secretary Generai 
of Hayti—Fd. G. U. Eman. 


} prejudices against nations which have no better 








jsel. ‘ He himself,” says Columbus, ** w'th his bro 
‘ther and relatives, took all possible care thatererv 


foundation than accidental diversities of colour, and 
refuses to determine without substantial evidence 
and incontestable fact, as the basis of her judgment. 

Most of those amiable qualities which adorn hu- 
man nature in its improved state, were exhibited by 
the Haytians. It appears that all the islanders were 
soon conciliated with presents, and were so suscep- 
tible of the kind treatment of the strangers as to ap- 
pear on shore without arms—many of them ventur- 
ing on board the ships giving fruits to their visitors, 
and assisting them to geton shore. In all their con- 
duct they evinced the very reverse of the malignant 
passions; infact they were gentle even to indiffer- 
ence and dullness, and the worst part of their men- 
tat character was, that they manifested no desire for 
improvement. All their history was comprised in 
songs which they had learned in childhood, and in 
fables which, while they amused the idle hour, fur- 
nished no authentic information, Some persons 
would pronounce them happy, and so far as the na- 
ture of their situation tended to preclude a multi- 
tude of evils which thrive in the less retired and 
less peaceful abodes of civilization and refinement, 
the term may be admitted, supposing it to be em 
ployed only in its negative sense; but as to all posi- 
tiveenjoyment, arising from the enlarged exercise 
of the faculties, and the knowledge of the great prin- 
ciples of morality and religion, they must be pro- 
nounced destitute and wretched. They possessed 
the ease of lassitude, but knew nothing of the plea- 
sure and reward of successful activity. Properly 
speaking, therefore, they were only, not miserable. 

Their domestic economy does not seem to have 
been much adapted to promote comfort. They had 
a plurality of wives, although their affections were 
usually concentrated in one, who was beloved above 
the rest, yet without possessing any superior au- 
thority. This dintinguished favorite would some- 
times immolate herself in the same grave with her 
departed husband; Lut this was considered merely 





atier of honor or 

Of their religion little ean be ascertained: they | 
are represented as paying adoration to a number ol | 
inalevolent beings, which, if true, probably resulted | 
It is certain | 


; from motives of fear and superstition. 
also that they had sorcerers among them. 

An incident related by Columbus, in a report to 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, merits insertion.— | 
When that celebrated navigator was wrecked on the | 
coast of the tsland Guacanahari, the cazique, or | 
king of that district, being informed of the disaster. | 
immediately expressed the greatest sorrow, sent al/ 


the people of the place en ooard is number ol} 


thing should be properly done both aboard and on 
shore; and from time to time he sent some of his 
rejations, weeping, to beg of me not to be dejected, 
for he would give me all that he had. IT can assure 
your Highness that so much care would not have 
been taken of securing our effects in any part of 
Spain; as all our property was put together in one 
place near his palace, until the houses which he 
prepared for the custody of it were ewptied; he im- 
mediately placed a guard of armed men who watch- 
ed during the whole night, and these on shore la 
mented as much as if they had been interested in 
our loss.’’ 

An interchange of mutual esteem and friendship 
was continually carried on between the islanders 
and their visitors; the former regarded the latter as 
preternatural beings, and the cazique was extremely 
courteous, presenting Columbus with numerous ar- 
ticles of curious Workmanship: while the Spaniards 
availed themselves of the opportunity of exchanging 
their trifles of beads, knives, pins, and other articles, 
for pieces of gold, of which they were in eager pur- 
suit, and which the inhabitants, without any know- 
ledge of their value to the Europeans, procured 
from the beds of rivers, whither they were brought 
down trom the mouatains by the stream. 

While, however, the islanders were made sensi- 
ble of the friendship of the strangers, (a friendship 
alas! of whose interested motive they could form 
no adequate conception) they were overawed by the 
display of the effects of artillery which was given io 
their presence as a measure of necessary precau- 
tion. The policy of the Spaniards was to induce the 
natives at once to love and to fear them, and they 
so far succeeded as to produce the conviction that 
what they presented to them were sacred things; an 
idea which their subsequent conduct could not eradi- 
cate. But we must not too heartily condemn the 
Spaniards, unless we are willing to comprehend in 
the well-merited censure, the prodigious multitudes 
uf the designing and the wicked of every age and 
country, who are perpetually practising upon the 


| eredulity of mankind, and congratulating themselves 
| 
| but too justly upou the skill with which they circu- 


late delusion and inflict pain. 

Columbus was sooo placed in circumstances which 
rendered it important to him to form a setuemeut 
upon the island, and to depart for Spain. Having 


‘lost one of his ships, and received no intelligence 


{sipee his arrival of another, the third was insufli- 


cient lor the whole of the crew, a part of which, 
therefore he was anxious to leave during his voyage 
howe. in this be found no difficully; and selected 
accordingly thirty-eight or thirty-nine Castiiians, 
whom he entrusted to the command of Roderigo de 
Arado, or Arana, of Cordova; promising to recom- 


, : ; | , 
large canoes, who in a sbort time secured every} mend them to European patronage aud protection. 


thing which could be saved trom the Shattered ves 





fhe simpile-hearied Haytians assisted in the erection 
of the fort which was to give the mastery to their 


' wiser discoverers; and Culumbus, afler reconnoiter- 
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made. Our southern brethren will be met| most frequently overturned. Part of the cone 
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luding 


: ' : uel “hs . ‘ | 5 og ‘ — : 
January 1493, and arrived in Spain the following | on their own gr ownd—and that is the place to meet! sentence, therefore, of the above paragraph, is quite 


March. Proceeding instantly to Barceiona, where ' 


the court resided, he was welcomed with extraor- | 
dinary demonstrations of joy: the nobility and peo- 


ple went out to mcet him, and accompanied him in 
crowds to his sovereign, to whom he presented some 
of the islanders who had voluntarily attended him 
to Europe. Birds, cotton, and various curiosities 
were exhibited as the fruit of his discoveries, but 
above all, as most attractive to avaricious eyes, pie- 
ces of gold, which immediately convinced every one 
that he had found inexhaustible riches, and was at 
once the most fortunate and the most honorable of 
mankind. 


resses and praises, their enthusiasm allowed lim to 


ft was not enough to load him with ca- 


sitasa grandee of Spain at the public audience of 
the sovereigns. 

The stay of Columbus at Barcelona was not pro- 
longed a single hour for the purpose of indulging 
himself in inglorious ease. When the purpose of 
his visit was accomplished he felt anxious to depart; 
which, however, he was desirous not todo, ‘till the 
natives who had accompanied him to Europe, 
among whom was the father of the e azique oe fore- 
mentioned, were baptized into wwe Catholic faith, 
and publicly received into the Communion of that 
hurch. This was accordingly dune in the presence 
and with the co-operation of the royal family. The 
Catholics carried their zeal still further, and chose 


s oumber of ecclesiastics out of the religious orders, 


who were deputed to go abroad undera superior, | 


to whom the pope entrusted extraordinary powers, 
with a view of proselyting the inhabitants of the 
new world te their religion.*® 


° Charlevoix Ltist. cde lIsle Espagnole. 
ARYIEW OF HENRY CLAY'S SPEECH, DELIVERED AT A 
MEETING OF THD COLONIZATION sociery, 1927. 
( Continued. ) 
The following calculations and remarks are ex. 
ecdingly interesting. 
ern States will not (as yet) view the subject in any oth- 
er light, let them view it in this.—If they will not 
emancipate their slaves at home, Jet them emanci- 
pate them somewhere. In short let a BEGINNING 
be made. If the southern people can generally be 
sonvinced, first, of the impropriety of slavery; aue 
econdly, of the practicability of its abolition, even by 
expatriation; and if they can be induced to act under 
‘he impression, I believe the foundation will have 
seen jaid for the total overthrow of the slave svs- 


tem in the western world. But we must gua step 


; 
Laws must be en- 


scled, compelling the holders of slavesto give them 


further than Henry Clay suggests. 


If the citizens of the south. | 


them. 
eign colonization, (of itself EXCLUSIVELY,) yet 
many others have, who ardently desire a reforma- 


tion in the political system. After giving it a trial, 


and finding it inadequate to the accomplishment of 


the object in view, they will be more ready to adopt 
some other plan, for they will have listened to, and 
heard more of the arguinents respecting it. 


Limited as the project is, by the Society, 
to a Colony to be formed by the free and 
‘unconstrained consent of free persons of 
color, it is no objection, but on the céntrary, 
‘a great recommendation tothe plan, that it 
‘admits of being taken up and applied on a 
scale of much more comprehensive utility. 
The Society knows, and it aflords just cause 
‘of felicitation, that all or any one of the 
States which tolerate slavery may carry the 
‘scheme of colonization into effect, in regard 
‘to the slaves within their respective limits, 
‘and thus ultimately rid themselves of an 
universally acknowledged curse.—A_ refer- 
‘ence to the results of the several enumera- 
‘tions of the population of the United States, 
‘will incontestibly prove the practicability 
of its application on the more extensive scale 
‘The slave population of the United States 
‘amounted, in 1790, to 697,697; in 1800, to 
(896.849; in 19106, to 1,191,364; and in 1829, 
to 1,535,128. ‘he rate of annual increase, 
(rejecting fractions, and taking the integer 
to which they make the nearest approach, ) 
during the first term of ten years, was not 
‘quite three per cent per annum; during the 
| second, a little more than three per cent per 
} ° . ° 
‘annum, and during the third, a little less than 
‘three percent. ‘Lhe mean ratio of increase 
for the whole period of thirty years, was ve- 
iry little more than three per cent per anuum. 
| During the first two periods, the native stock 
‘was augmented by importations from Africa, 
‘in those States which continued to tolerate 
‘them, and by the acquisition of Louisiana. 
| Virginia, to her cternal honor, abolished the 
‘abominable traffe among the earliest acts 
lof her self-government. The last term alone 
| presents the natural increase of the capital, 
lunaffected by any extraneous causes. ‘That 
‘authorizes, as a safe assumption, that the fu- 
jture increase will not exceed three per cent 
‘per annum. As our population increases the 
ivalue of slave labor will diminish, in conse- 
‘quence of the superior advantages in the 
employment of free labor. And when the 
value of slave labor shall be materially les- 





While I have no faith in the efficacy of for-| appropos. 


** When [it shall appear thal] the value of 
slave labor shall be materially lessened, the annual 
increase of the slaves will be reduced,”—i. e. the 
business of importing or manufacturing slaves for sale. 
will be “reduced 3c} in consequence of the abatement 
of the motives to” procure and hold them. Thi is the 
language of common sense. Could it be made to 
resound through Congress Hall, in the era of speech 
making on the subject of the African slave trade, jt 
would work wonders. {t would do more than all the 
cannon ever pointed at slave-ships, or the decla- 
mation uttered against foreign powers, for their 
tardiness im denouncing the ‘slave trade” as 
piracy. 

Assuming the future increase to be at the 
rate of three per cent per annum, the annu- 
al addition to the number of slaves in the 
United States, calculated upon the return o} 
the last census (1,938,128,) is 46,000. Ap- 
plying the data which have been already sta- 
ted and explained, in relation to the coloni- 
zation of free persons of color from the Uni- 
ted States to Africa, to the aggregate annua! 
increase both bond and free of the African 
race, and the result will be found most en- 
couraging. ‘The total number of the annua! 
increase of both descriptions, is 52,000. The 
total expense of transporting that number to 
Africa, (supposing no reduction ef present 
prices,) would be one million and forty thou- 
sand dollars, and the requisite amount of ton- 
nage would be only 136,000 tons of shipping, 
about one-ninth part of the mercantile ma- 
rine of the United States. Upon the sup- 
position of a vessel’s making two voyages in 
the year, it would be reduced to one half, 
63,000. And this quantity would be still fur- 
ther reduced, by embracing opportunities of 
incidental employment of vessels belonging 
beth to the mercantile and military marines. 

But is the annual application of $1,040,- 
000, and the employment of 65 or even 
}26,000 tons of shipping, considering the 
magnitude of the object, beyond the ability 
of this country? Is there a patriot, looking 
forward to its domestic quiet, its happiness 
and its glory, that would not cheerfully con- 
tribute his propoition of the burthen to ac- 
complish a purpose so great and so humane? 
During the general continuance of the Afri- 





ee ot ere The right of property in sened, either by the multiplication of the 
\ Tt > & ; } . > i . 
human beings must be annihilated. Prejud ce will supply of slaves bey ond the demand, or by 


then give woy—but not tili then—and the minds of | the competition between slave and free la- 
all will be enlightened and expanded, as the light of bor, the annual increase of slaves will be re- 


knowledge advances. Things, at present, remain) duced, in consequence of the abatement of 


io statu quo. Philanthropists theorise and declaim,|the motives to provide for and rear the off- 
while oppressors practice the acts of tyranny, and re- spring. 

tort inthe language of defiance and menace —No- | Here isa grand point, the attainment of which, 
thing to the purposé, therefore, isdone in the way! shou!d be an object with every philanthropist —It 
ofreform. The irradiations of light, elicited in the! is to prove that free labor is siore profitable than slave 
one case, are obscured by the clouds which arise in labor. Say what we will about humanity and benevoe- 
theother. If, then, we cannot take as wide a step, | lence, self-interest has ever been the great lever by 


at once, as were to be desired, still, I repegt, let ade-! which political systems, good or bad, have been 


jcan slave trade, hundreds of thousands of 
| Slaves have been, in a single year, imported 
‘into the several countnmes whose laws author! 
ized their admission Nothstanding the vigi- 
\lance of the powers now engaged to suppress 
ithe slave trade. I have received information, 
that ina single year, inthe single isiand of 
Cuba, lives equal in amount to one half of 
the above number of 52,000 have been illicit- 
ly introduced. Is it possible that those who 
ore concerned in an infamous traffic, can ef- 
f-.t more than the States of this Union, if 
they were seriously to engage in the good 
work? Is it credible—is it not a libel upon 
human nature to suppose, that the triumphs 
of fraud and violence and iniquity, can sur 
pass those of virtue and benevolence and bu- 
|manity 2 





(Conclusion next week-) 
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POR THE GENIVS OF UNiveRsAL EmMAncrpation. | ‘These documents were transmitted to me|terms applied to any Haytians; and I cha! 


' 
‘ 


FORGERY jin English, exactly as I have given them tojlenge any one to show that they have been 
4 ) . ™ . ° . 
T Sais TTaiGiRtcsess Chinise ‘the public. used in any authentic public document, for 
s qi PUCHRICOUS © SC. z : 
aero: ON. ere eecone many years: even in the pretended extracts 


THE ANSWER. 
To the Editor of the London Courier. 


The Government of Hayti, following the: 


: from the Code Rura/, such terms as ** dti. 
example of that of Jamaica, has an Agent) 


ver and field-negro” are notto be found 


resident in London. It is the policy of the . 38, Cornhill, London, Feb. 1, 1827. | they do not once occur there. 
latter, as a Slaveite, to promulgate that, Six:—T rely on your justice and candor to Since the ycar 1803, the year when the 


which may be made to exert an influence a- | sive early publicity to the fullowing state- independence of this Island was proclaimed 
eainst liberty—so it is the policy and the ment, for which Imake myself responsible: |the name given toit in all public acts, has 
duty of the Haytien Representative to watch} There has recently appeared in the Lon-|been Hayti, and not St. Momingo. In this 
the issues, and to furnish the antidote. _. }don, and in many of the Provincial, news- | spurious instrument the Island is called S! 
During the last Winter, the Jamaica A-| papers, an article pretending to be a procla-| Domingo. and not Hayti. Those who eh 
vent communicated to the British public.) mation issued by the Government of Hayti,! culate it, as cenniue, are bound to show e 
through the London Courier, papers describ-|in the month of Apvil, i826, on the subject | single proclamation, issued since 1805, 
ing the government of * St. Domingo,” and | of agricultural laber; and which has been | which gives to t! 
{he people of that Island in alight, such as extensively circulated, it would seem, by Domingo. 
was calculated to suit the views of Slaveites | George Hibbert, Esq. the Agent of the Isl-) Again, it is well know n, that Sunday was 
and to paralize, as was hoped, the eflorts of/and of Jamaica, at the desire of his con-| abolished at one time in France (her Colo- 
the friends of humanity. We purposely thus} stituents, in order to prove that the system [nies following the example) and Decades of 
speak, ia terms of dispassionate narrative,|of labor established in Hayti is a sy stem,/ien days were substituted for weeks of seven. 
because facts are better than angry declama-|not of free and voluntary exertioa, but of Accordingly, in this false and fabricated 
tion; and no abusive epithets can serve the | severe and rigid exaction. 
cause of truth and righteousness. The Ja-| This pretended proclamation I have no | framer of it retaining the obsolete term De- 
maica Agent, George Hibbert, Esq. thus! hesitation in denouncing as a deliberate for-| cade (see article x) which I have no doub! 
characterizes the publication which he was! gery, got up for a malignant pnrpose, that) he found in his model of 1798. Even in the 
directed to put forth, Although he may, from | of degrading, in public estimation, a whole spurious Code Rural which is annexed to 
the bias of education, have been persuaded | people. ithe proclamaticn, we find Sunday again re 
that it was rot wicked—nol exceedingly sin- | ‘That such a fabrication should have ema-| stored to its honors; the use of the term De 
ful—to submit himself to be thus made use! nated from Jamaica is not surprising; but T} wea, having ceased with the Fiench Direc 
‘of, as an agent for such a purpose; yet we am astonished that a man so respectable and) ¢o)y jy, 1800, 
who believe we live under the restraints (and ‘intelligent as Mr. Hibbert, the Agent of Ja-| has ee nie ee ee coe 
the favors) of the Gospel dispensation; who} maica, should have become the dupe, for 2 | quite pri oie vi it 9 gr a ait whieh 
believe we are bound “to cease to do ev:l,| single moment, of so gross an imposture; or) i ae te allie ¢ 
and Jearn to Go well,” are utterly astomsh- should have given it the sanction of his high | pe 3 ‘i ; , / 
ed that people claiming to be accounted re- authority. ‘The mere cursory perusal might) Ihe fabricated ¢ ode Rural pretends lo 
spectable, can take such steps. Ihave satisfied him of its fraudulent charac- | have passed ine Chamber of Commons ot 
George Hibbert says, “ These papers'ter, and might at least have excited a Sus: | Hayti on the 2ist of Apiil, 1826, and the 
were transmitted to me, in a dispatch, dated) picion that it was got up, just before the) Senate on 4th of May, hee and to have 
10th November last, from the Committee! mec ting of Parliament, in the hope of pro-| been signed, at Port-au-Prince, by the Pre: 


consisting entirely of metubers of the House) ducing an impression unfavorable to the] sicent, on the 6th of May, 1826. 
of Assembly of Jamaica,) for the purposes! cause of negro freedom. | F was then in Port-au-Prince, where 1 
of correspondence. 1 extract from their) 1 myself quitted Hayti only in the month | ‘an positively aver no such law was cither 
Jespatch the following passage : lof October last, after having beena constant! passed or promulgated. 
* Having been able to procure the Code) resident, except for about two or three | As a further confirmation of this fact. I 
Rurale of Hayti, as passed in April last.) months, for the five previous years, at Port-|paye now before me (and they may be seen 
aud likewise a proclamation, issued by Pre-| Au-Prince, the seat of the government. iby the Agent of Jamaica, or'any other re 
sident Boyer, for the purpose of carrying!resided there at the time assigned to this! snectable gentlemen) the Gazettes of the 
that Code into eflect, we now enclose to you | proclamation; and, being no inattentive ob-| Efaytian Government (a publication which 
extracts from that Oode, and acopy of that) server of public events, I take it upon me Pastec Ae weekly) of the 16th. 28d, and 30th 
Proclamation. Our wish is, that vou would | to assert that no such proclamation was evel lof April, and 7th of May, with those which 
ive publicity to these documents.” issued there. Indeed, as ! have already al-| follow to the Ist of October. In these Ga- 
This despatch is signed by David Finlay-| firmed, the forgery is manifest on the face) zotte s are to be found various proclamations 
son, Speaker, and by eight other members) of the pretended docu:nent. It 1s not onlylof the Government. indeed all its public 
of the Ifouse of Assembly, of Jamaice. without the usual adjuncts of such nstr@-| sets; but [need not say that they contain 
In a letter addressed to me by the Speak-/| ments in Hayti, but it contains internal and] yg cueh proclamation as that transmitted 
er, dated 18th November, he writes, * The! most decisive evidence of its falsehood. Al from Jamaica, from which, indeed, they 
Commissioners of Correspondence send) more clumsy attempt at imposture can hard-| difier so completely m their whole style and 
you two documents from Hayti; the one call ily be imagined. The author of it, [ have} spirit, as to disprove at once the genuineness 
d Code Rurale, the other a proclamation|no doubt, had before him some proclama- | of this pretended act. 
to enforce it. ‘The former was published in ition which may have appeared in St. Do-' I have likewise before me copies, at fult 
April last, the latter in June; and, from what! mingo, about the close of the revolutionary | length, of the legislative acts passed, by the 
we learn from the vessels of war which occa- | agitations in 1799; and which be mae aaa Constituted authorities” of Hayti, from the 
sionally call there, they are now beginning to as his mode!, without rg: oe to a “ui | beginning of 1826, to the time of my quitting 
acl upon it.” ; jit to the present period. | ” Veg) 4 {the Island, including among other things an 
A duplicate of the dispatch of the 10th) and structure of it is of that date, and not! S 


November, from the Commissioners of Cor-| of 1826. — rite “ a th thent; 

réspondence, was forwarded to me by the} “Drivers and field-negroes” may have | It is impossible to peruse angel emigawsiong 
mail, which lett Jamaica, on the 22d Decem-| been terms if use in that Island in 1798, , documents without meeting, in every page, 
ber last, and without avy variation in my) They are certainly not inuse now. I never | conclusive evidence of the utter falsehood 
instructions, theard during my residence there, any such of the alleged proclamation; and of the very 





1e Island the name of Sie 


document, we find the stupid and ignoran! 
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remarkable advance which Hayti has made 
in wealth, intelligence, civilization, security, 
and genuine freedom. 

I should have made this exposure some 
days ago, could [ have had earlier access to 
the various documents to which [ have ad- 
verted. 

fam, Sir, your very obedient Servt. 

RICHARD HENDERSON. 
Merchant of Port-au-Prince, in the 
Island of Hayti. 





FROM THE ALEXANDRIA GAZETTE. 
VIEWS 
Of the Benevolent Society of Alexandria, 
for ameliorating and improving the condi- 
tion of the People of Color. 
NO. IL. 
ON THE COMPARATIVE COST OF FREE AND 
SLAVE LABOR. 

Ii has been too much the custom of those 
who have treated on the subject of Slavery, 
in this country, to overlook the interests of 
the master and his posterity, while they have 
been contemplating the deplorable etfect it 
produces on the slaves, We shall, therefore. 


direct our attention, first, to the relative cost| 
of free and slave labor, and the effects of 


each upon public and individual prosperity. 

The productiveness and economy of labor, 
being the only foundation on which national 
wealth can be established, it becomes an en- 
quiry of the first importance, whether the 
labor of freemen or of slaves is the cheaper 
to the employer. 

“It is,’ says Clarkson, “an old maxim, 
as old asthe days of Pliny and Columella, 
and confirmed by Dr. Adam Smith, and all 
the modern writers on political economy, 
that the labor of freemen 18 cheaper than the 
labor of slaves.” 

It is acknowledged by all persons who 
have visited the different States of this con- 
federacy, that the non-slaveholding states 
cenerally exhibit a striking superiority over 
the others, in the value of their permanent 
iiaprovements, in the cultivation of their 
lands, and in the industry and general eom- 
petency of their inhabitants. 
ority in pecuniary resources is also proven 
by the great publie works they have execut- 
ed, the large capital they have invested in 
manufactures, and the great extent of their 
commerce. They are, therefore, richer in 
every respect, than the Southern or Middle 
States, and from whence does this superiori- 
ty arise, if not from the greater productive- 
ness of Free than of Slave labour? The 
soil and elimate of the slave-holding states, 
are generally far better adapted for produc- 
ing the necessaries and comtorts of life, than 


the bleak and rocky shores of New Eng-| 


land; and at least equal in this respect to 
New York or Pennsylvania. Virginia. has 
also been longer settled than any of these, 
and ought, therefore, to be further advanced 
in opulence and improvement. 

{t may, perhaps, be replied, that foreign 
sommerce and domestic manufactures have 
enriched the Eastern and Northern States; 
put why should not Virginia and Maryland 


have equally shared the advantages of these 
lucrative employments? ‘They have as fine 
bays, as noble rivers, and as good harbors 
as the other States. They produce a great- 
er variety and abundance of commodities 
tor exportation, and of materials for manu- 
factures. Water power is not wanting, and 
capital will always flow where profits may 
be reasonably expected. But the character 
of our laboring population, especially where 
slaves are most numerous, is the cause why 
we cannot compete with the non slave-hold- 
ing States, either in navigation or manufac- 
tures. Slave labor is loo dear to come into 
competition with the productions of free la- 
bor, without a ruinous loss to the master.— 
The existence of slavery has also the effect 
of driving away many of the best of the la- 
boring classes of the whites, and of corrupt- 
ing those who remain, so that they are unfit 
for any useful employment. 

But foreign commerce is not absolutely 
necessary to the prosperity of a State. Ohio 
has scarcely any foreign commerce, yet the 
rapid increase of her population, the excel- 


her domestic manufactures, and the extent 
of her public works, now in progress, an- 
nounce a degree of prosperity hitherto un- 
exampled in so young a state, and call for 
the admiration of all who visit that peaceful 
aud happy community—Although at so great 
a distance from the seaboard, she already 
competes with us in one of our staple com- 
modities. Her tobacco, cultivated by free 
labor, after being transported three hun- 
dred miles in wagons, is sold in our markets, 
and affords a better profit to the grower.than 
is yielded to the Maryland and Virginia 
planters, who have a market at their own 
doors. ‘This is, we think, a most conclusive 
evidence of the greater economy of free 
than of slave !abor, and the same siate ex- 


habits. 





Within a few years past a number of man- 


|tirely carried on by freelabor. ‘The eircum- 


lent cultivation of her lands, the progress of 


I 


they are in free States. It is true that bread- 
stuffs are cheaper, owing to the greater fit- 
ness of the soil and climate for producing 
|them, but the poor generally buy these arti- 
|cles by retail, and a pound of flour is sold 
|nearly as cheap in New England as in Ma- 
irylanc: but even supposing it to be a cent 
lin the pound dearer, this will add very !ittle 
to the expense of maintaining a family, and 
is much more than counterbalanced by the 
greater cost of almost every other article of 
consumption. Ut is, indeed, a remarkable 
fact, that cotton and wool raised in Virginia 
are transported to New England, manufac- 
tured there into cotton yarn or cloth, and 
brought back again to Virginia, and sold 
cheaper than the same fabrics can be made 
here, although large quantities of the bread 
stuffs used by the manufacturers are also 
taken from Virginia. It seems then that 
free labor is so much cheaper than slave labor 
that they can afford to pay a profit here to 
the purchaser of the cotton or wool, a freight 
on them to New England, a commission to 
the merchant who buys them there, a profit 
to the manufacturer, a freight back again to 
| Virginia, and a profit tothe merchant who 
sells them here, and still sell them cheaper 
than they can be manufactured by a person 
here, who buys the materials at his own door, 
and sells the fabric in his own neighborhood! 

It any further evidence were wanting to 
|prove the greater advantages of free labor, 
it will be abundantly furnished by the great- 
er affluence of those parts of the upper coun- 
ties of Virginia where slaves are least nu- 
merous, and by the general independence 
of those industrious families and religious 
societies, who have for a length of time de- 
pended upon voluntary laber. 

An inhabitant of Virginia, on visiting the 
Northern and Eastern States, is forcibly 
struck with the contrast they exhibit to his 


hibits » no less evidence of the moral eflect}own. He can travel but a few miles in New 
of afree population, in promoting public en-! England without passing a flourishing town 
terprise, general intelligence, and virtuous|or a beautiful village, where the mansions 


of the rich are surrounded by the neat and 
comfortable dwellings of the poor; and 


‘Their superi- | ufactories have been established in the neigh-| where every house appears to be the abode 
-borhood of Baltimore, which are almost en-|of contentment, and every countenance wears 


the smile cheerfulness. From almost every 


stance of their employing free labor in ajeminence that he ascends, he can see the 


_slave-holding country, shows that they have 
| found it more to their interest to do so. It 
|has no doubt been found that they could not 
|in any other way bring their fabrics into suc- 
cessful competition with those made in the 
Eastern States. But still it is found that 


village spires shooting up in all directions 
around him, and almost every stream that 
he crosses, contributes its strength to somé 
flourishing manufactory. 

In the western part of New York, he will 
be still more astonished to behold the works 


‘some kinds of domestic manufactures do not|that have been accomplished, within a few 


flourish there to the same extent that they 
‘do in the free States, and the only reason 


of the population. 





years, by the industry and enterprise of a 
free population. Their well cultivated fields, 


that can be assigned for it is the character|their populous towns, and their prosperous 
The wages of the labor- 

er must always be sufficient to maintain him,|seems like the work of enchantment, and 

and in Maryland it costs him more to main-|they are still progressing with a pace accele- 

tain himself than it does in New England;| rated by the assurance of success. 

because slavery has introduced into his 


villages, have sprung up with a rapidity that 


After witnessing these scenes, let him re- 


neighborhood that want of domestic econo-|turn to his own State—a State that is pecu- 
my which always results from it, and be-/liarly dear to all her sons, from the remem- 
ome most articles of consumption, being|brance of her former greatness—and what 
the produce of slave labor, are dearer than] will be the nature of his reflections? | 
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are most numerous, he bebolds her towns/|minishing in its wealth. losing its compara- 
generally stationary, and some even in a| tive weight in the nation of which it is a) 
state of decay. He sees large tracts of land} part, subjected to a system of legislation) 
ruined by bad cultivation, and thrown into, foreign to the principles it professes, and des- | 
common. The mansions of the rich seem,|tined, perhaps, to rely in the end for its own: 
generally, to speak only of former erandeur,| security on the strength of others, and not| 
while the hovels of the poor, and the eabins| on its own resources.” 
of the slaves, exhibit the extreme of wretch- 
edness? 


In those parts of the State where slaves|of soil and climate and location, hourly di- | sulting him, by the application of abu 


—-—--—— --—— —~—— — ~~ - ~ 


sive epithets, 
&c.—And it was contended that while he was pro- 
tected by the laws, the suffering party could have no 
redress, The nature of the case will be sufficiently 
explained, .perhaps, by what follows. The Court 
had heard the testimony of witnesses, §¢. and ad- 
journed one day. 


“ The Recorder, and Aldermen Shaw and Abbott, 


“fs there any inhabitant of the South who, took their seats on the Bench. The Recorder in- 
will pronounce this picture overdrawn? or! quired if Mr. Sheel sn were in attendance, and be- 


In contemplating this scene he is forced) is there any citizen of Virginia who will at-| tog informed that he was, his Lordship asked if Mr. 


veluctantly to withdraw his gaze from the| tribute the evils it presents to any cause than| 
Let him 


last rays of her departing glory, and fix a| the character of our population’? 
desponding eye upon the dark cloud that! look to our languishing agriculture, our de- 
hangs over her future destiny. serted farms, our decayed fortunes, our de- 
But lest this picture should seem to be} creasing population; let him cast up in his 
colored too darkly, and be attributed by| own ledger his profit and loss account for 
some to the gloomy imagination of an aboli-| the last fifteen or twenty years, and then let 
tionist, we will present one drawn by a slave-| him say whether the labor of the slave is 
holder in this neighborhood, who stands de-| not a curse to the land on which it is expend- 
servedly high in public confidence, and isno|ed? But I forbear, the theme is as fruitfu 
less distinguished for the excellence of his| and as inspiring as it is delicate. 
judgment than the benevolence of his feel-| “The sentiments I have uttered are the 
ings. The expressions which follow, will) sentiments of a slave-holder, of one, too, 
be found in the controversy between Caius| whose interests are peculiarly those of the 
Gracchus and Opimius, on the American} country in which he lives. He has examin- 
Colonization Society. ed this subject in alt its bearings, and he un- 
Speaking of the ‘* moral principle in so-| hesitatingly pronounces an early and a com- 
siety favorable to emancipation,” which the| bined operation of the States and General 
Colonization Society had been charged by| Government, essential to preserve the coun- 
Caius Gracchus with “attempting to cre-|try from progressive debility and premature 
ate,’ Opimius replies: ‘ But the little, the| decay.” 
very little danger to be apprehended from 
the moral principle which the Society is 
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not be better attested than by the simple fact 
that during the eight years of its existence, 
the country which a “single spark,” it is said,| 
“would be sufficient to throw into a flame,’ | 
has remained undisturbed, even in its most) 
delicate relations. —And what, let me ask, is 
the object to be effected by this “ moral prin- 
ciple?”—The removal of a population cru- 
elly forced on the present generation by 
those who have preceded it—a population 
equally injurious to our morals, our alas “pias “saidiee bien deine, 
our political purity, and our physical strength | ————______ 3 
—a population which Caius Gracchus has SATURDAY, MAY 26, 
not more eloquently than jusily descrDUS TTwTwTywT——— 
“deoraded and debased trom the very REMOVAL. 
knowledge of their condition as slaves, dis-| § ~The office of the Genius of Universal Fman- 
solute and abandoned in their moral charac-| cipation has been removed to the four story brick 
ter, and with passions and feelings of the | Rouse, yo ee by pala “ar gy 
sscet lnetiees and brutal kind.” South Gay Street, three doors from Market Street. 
And is it possible that any rational man, 
any “member of a christian communily,| 
any citizen of a republican country, can se- 
pone Pree ape Neale ee Se ee | count of the trial of a man by the uame of Remmy 
population? ifa feeling of justice does not Sheehan, who had been indicted for an assault ob 
prompt us to restore to others when we can | Daniel 0’Connell. The extraordinary doctrine re- 
what has been forcibly wrested from them, cently set up in Maryland, by a Judge of our crimi- 
if a sentiment of philanthropy inspires us nal court, having attracted the attention of many 
with no wish to eivilize and enlighten a be- | persons in this and other states, I am induced to ex- 
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IRISH JUSTICE. 
A friend has very politely loaned me the ‘ Belfust 
News Letter,” of the 20th ultimo. containing an ac- 











nighted portion of the world—if we do not| tracta partof the decision and sentence of the Re-| 


feel under obligations to carrv to Africa,|corder of Belfast, in the case above mentioned, for 
whom we have injured, the healing balm of| the perusal of the American public. The great 
the religion in which we believe—yet let us| length of the article forbids its insertion entire. 

not be deaf to the calls of patriotism, let us| Sheehan, it appears, pleaded guilty to the indict- 
not look with cold indifference on our coun-| ment; but in mitigation of his offence, it was stated 











try, gifted by mature with every advantage} that O'Connell had been in the habit of grossly in-' unanimous judgment is, thit you Remmy Sheehan 


Sheehan had been bound to keep the peace to Mr. 
O’Connell—to which Mr. Sheehan replied, that he 
| had been bound generally. 


, His Lordship then proceeded to pass sentence, as 
| follows:—Remmy Sheehan, you have pleaded guilty 
){o an indictment for an assault committed on the 
person of Daniel O'Connell; and to the particulars 
of che transaction I feel it my duty at some length to 
(advert. You have referred in your affidavit in miti- 
| gation of punishment, to a publication which ap- 
peared in Saunders’ News-Letter, of 15th January, 
|and further you state that on the 13th January, Mr. 
| O’Connell, in addressing himself upon the subject 
| of the Dublin Evening Mail, and in allusion to some 
|‘ peeuniary transactions which are not detailed, made 
use of the following epithets with respext to your 
| brother and you, viz. that you were “ renegades and 
miscreants.”? His Lordship then read the substance 
of the affidavit which had been filed by Mr. Sheehan. 
This affidavit, continued his Lordship, has been an- 
swered by Mr. O'Connell, and in the course of that 
affidavit he has not denied that he made use of the 
epithets as applied to vou and your brother. With 
reference to this part of the subject, I can have no 
hesitation in saying, that the language mace use of 
was eminently calculated to produce the effects 
which followed, and was in its nature highly repre- 
hensible and irritating; and from the fallibilities of 
our common nature must have been most galling to 
the feelings of any gentleman or any man. We 
therefore unequivocally state, that the attack made 
upon you (for your brother in the present instance 
|isout of the question) was of such a nature, and 
amounted to such a provocation, that although it 
cannot by any means justify the outrage which you 
| committed, yet ought to have great weight with the 


| Court in measuring the amount of punishment which 
| it will pronounce. 
€ 





ft * * 


The act on your part appears to have been pre- 
meditated and Geliberate. It appears not only from 
| the affidavit of Mr. O’Connell, but abundantly from 
| the circumstances you stated at the Police Office — 
| It appears that you stationed yourself in one of the 
|mostexposed and public situations in Dublin, for 

the purpose of intercepting Mr. O'Connell, and giv- 
ing him one of the greatest tmsults which a man 
could receive—a olow withan umbrella! The almost 
| inevitable tendency of such a proceeding was te 
provoke an immediate violation of the peace, 
* * * * 





| 
| 


| You have said, sir, that you had no redress, and 
|thatyou were driven to the necessity of taking this 
|; course. You, sir,do netappear to have consulted 
|any person competent to inform you whether you 
had any redress at lawornot. If Mr. O'Connell, or 
any gentieman, makes use of language amounting to 
lihel, he is open to prosecution. If, on the other 
hand, words were made use of to provoke you to 
‘fight, you could not bave been without a remedy.— 
Butif, atall events, you were placed in sueh a 
situation as to preclude you from legal redress, you 
| were imperatively called upon to remember, that 
‘vengeance belongeth only to the Most High.”— 
I have stated what occurred to me and to the Court, 
|as necessary to be urged upon this subject. Mr. 
/O°Connell has thrown himself upon the laws of his 
; country for protection; and in my opinion we would 
be unworthy dispensers of that justice we are bound 
to administer, if a gentleman avoiding mortal com- 
bat should appear to have made that appeal in vain. 
| . * » * 
| Under all the cireum:tances of the case, our 
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Le imprisoned three months, and pay a fine of ten! 


marks; and further 


the same be paid. 
Mr. Shechan then withdrew.” 


imprisoned until) 


that’ you be 


The reader is requested to peruse these extracts 
from the decision and sentence of the Recorder of 
Belfast, and compare (or rather contrast) the senti-| 
, those of our veritable Judge | 


4} . y a9 . 
ments they convey wit! 


Brice, a5 expressed in the 
’ i 

Austin Woolfoik.— e Genius of Universal Emancipa- 

fion XN). 99 Pt FT Y 


“) t's 4a 


late case of an assault by t 
' 


Even if it is admitted that) 
abusive language’? be used, the Irish Judge de- 
clares that a personal assault is unjustifiable. But} 
there are mer, now-a-days as well as formerly, who | 
deem the truih a libel, if it conflicts with their se/fish 
views, and would punish, by some means, those who 
peak it, though it should 
jially as much as the Jews did of old, when they 
artyred the prophets and apostles of Jesus Christ. 


‘But that it should be encouraged by professors of re- 


‘asmall scar on his forehead neerly over his right! 


| 

! 

| 

, | 

transgress the laws | 
| a email sear under his leit eye. 

| 
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sore on the small of the : ae leg, and has the sear; AND ELEVEN!! ! The descrip: ion Of many 6 of 
of a cut below the left eve 
Hick, acreole, marked ap: 


them 
ate fhowever, is not so interesting as the above named. 
arently | WW on! .., BRANDS and SCARS ar eee Wis “Bee 
right shculder, coal black, bas sume marks on his | ine SHANDS and SCARS are not so particularly 
breast. | dist 

George Ellis, a Mundingoe, marked P H 
and ITH (in two places) on right shoulder. 

Colin, a creole, marked F Y. 

Jemmy, a Mungola, bas country marks about his 


inguished. 

bl 

on leit, | intended to have noted something further from 
my latest fle of the Royal Gazette, at present, but 


‘the length of this article is alrea dy so great that the 


back and stomach. editor of the Post will (Ihave no doubt) excuse me 
Joo, alias Michael, slim made, marked 1A high on | 

left shoulder and right breast, and has a sear undei 

his right eye. 
Francis Evans, alias Thomas Naijor, a creole, has 


‘or postponing it until next week, I will, therefore, 
only add, at this time, the followiug paragraph, and 
ask Dr. Coleman whether he supposes that ‘ con- 

gaiety, and happiness” can be a charac- 


‘teristic feature of the state and condition of a peo- 


cag tentment, 
eye. ‘This negro is stated to be an excellent m: ison. 
George Williams, a creole, marked 15 diamon 
on top, on right shoulder ple subjected to such brutal treatment as these poor 
Dublin, alias Prince William, 9 Mungol a, marked | negroes are, compelled to labor under the lash of 
on right oulder. 
M Hi, in one, C on top, o% shoulde | cruel] tyrants, whose barbarity is but too clearly ex- 
Sam, alias David Hunter, a creole negro man, with i : : 
| emplified in the cvidence they themselves furnish, 
Dublin, alias Thomas Gr - am, acreole, marked; by their accounts of brands, scars, desertions, and 
with a a heart and some letters, 
ders, has a sear on his forehe ad 


} 


} 
shy a os 
t piain, © on hiss} :0ul suicides? 
| 


$ ’ , 
Tas sail te : ‘a Richards. acreole. has a blotched mark| A ruBaway negro woman, a slave, was recently 
», in either case, would seem to be, of itseli 9 | Edward Richards, a ereoie, has a Glotcnea mark | «Sarat i este ’ . ; 
+ ST om hie tate choutier. apprehended in the Island of Jamaica, and while 
x of : i : 
C2 UDCH LUmInandn Dalure ‘ - my B 2e pel ier 
i Uy ia julure | Pe egey Suchans in, an eooe, is appar Ct itly ipsane, prison b — oo met ne a ING Banger we ; 
—_—_—_ lhas countr y mai ks On temples and back | oO wash her feet; when she immediately plunged 


TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN JAMAICA. 

As the Editor of the New York Evening Post 
nas assumed the respousibility of defending the 
savehulding system, in America, it may not be 
amiss to furnish him with such statements of facts, 


connected with the subject, as may be of use lo him: | 


Ife must give the public 


own bare assertion, that the condition of the slaves 


’ ° . . . . 
on this continent, and the islands belonging to it, is | 


one of contentment, gaicty, and happiness,” or 


the fact will be strongly doubted, notwithstanding 


his claim to intelligence and respectability. Credi- 


+ , ; 
ble report flatly denies it. fle must, therefore, pro-|} 


duce testimony, other than that of interested travel- 


lers and itinerant Book-merchants, to substantiate 


both the claims of the advocates of slavery to the! 
characier of just and virtuous people, and the) 
charges that he has preferred against the friends of | 


universal emancipation. 

With the view of aiding ina development ot the 
true state of things, connected with the subject 
efore us, I this 


trom jate Jamaica papers. 


‘ 


week offer a few extracts 


} 


This is intended as an 


course of reading—merely preparatory 


iipfroductory 


t, one of more importance. We have abundant 
taaterials for information, and it is to be hoped thay 
tue editor of the Evening Post will avail hinzsell of 
i.@ assistance which is now tenecred, 
his pumerous readers still more on the im 

hiect of African Slavery, than he bas hitherto 

He. 

Phe following is a description of some of the runa- 
advertised in the Jamaica Roja! &a- 


ette, of March 10th, 1827. 


way slaves, 


Anna Grant, alias Ann Elizabeth Newberry, slim} 
made, has ascar over one of her eyes. 

William Barrett, a Creole, has a thick short sear 

little avove the pitof bis stomach, aud a ro rad 
sollow sear close under his Jeft ¢ 
nother sear just above the centre evebrow; he is 
ut made and complains of his stomach, 

Dido, an Evoe, mark bot plain on lefeshoulder. 
sarah, a Creole, yellow c mplexion, about 20] 
vears of age; says she was sihoe bo rnin the woods| 
or taken thither by her mother Whe very souns, 
and does not know any owner, 

Joby M hui ght, a young cre le nevro man, mo | 


- 


? 
cheek b me, also 


“ages bgt i, , , 
eu = ©) f% vil top On the left AVG, as o 


something more than his | 


] 
to enlighten! 


porta il 


Watson, alias William Waison, a Coro 
has alick mark on bis belly ; 
_ James Armstrong, a creole, marks of punishment) 
jon ris ght shoulder, the two first fingers of his right| 
hand ave broken. 
James Franees,a creole, marked A S on shoulders. 
Richard Wright, a creole, mark not plain on shoul- | the nations of Christe a _ the view of putting 
ders. |down the African slave trade. It is to be feared. 
Emily Dennis, a creole, marked G B, cross be- | however, that while the market for slaves ex 
j tween and heart on top. 
| James Donovan, a creole, marked RB, on shoul- 
| ders. 
Rupert M Kay, 
| shoulder. 
| William Williamson, 
| ris ght shoulder 
| 
| 
' 


| a: alae ae ¢ _ 2 oll 
mantee, : into the stream and was drowned. 





COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The following, copied from a late paper, shews that 
| | this association is resolved to make a loud appeal to 
Xists Im 
| America, little can be done, by this means, 
‘effecting what they 
marked I S, on right! schemes, 


contemplate. The British 
a Moco, 





connected with their African Coloniza 


tion and foreign operations against the slave trace 


a Congo, mark not plain on 


have failed, and their statesmen are now going to 
mark not plain On) work at hone. WE MUST DO THE SAME.—A! 


|least, our foreign and domestic operations, relatiys 


Sandy M'Gowan, a Congo, 
ight shoulcer. 
‘Robert, a creole, marked GG S. ; 
| Bob, an Eboe, marked T G, on shoulders, with | '° the slave system, must go hand in hano 
other marks not plain. J new Measwre.—At a late meeting of the Ameri 
Jolin Williams, a creole, marks of flogging on his | can Colonization Society, a resolution was passed 
— | to appoint a committee to prepare and cause to be 
ack, acreole, marked apparently Q on right, and | translated into the several tanguages of most cur- 
* on left shoulder rent use in Eurcpe and America, a memorial to the 
| Gay, a creoie boy, hasa scar on kis chin. |sovereign authorily of every maritime nation on 
| 


’ 


Billv, a Congo, mark not plain on shoulders. / both continents, earnestly soliciting the denuncia- 
Becky Parnther, a creole, marked 1 P, diamond | iton of the Slave Trade as piraty. The Committee 
'on top. ‘are Gen. Mercer, Gen. Jones, and the Rev. Dr. 
} Sam, a creole, has sears on his breast. | Laurie.—In his speech on the subject, Gen. Mer- 
| John Cush, a Mundingo, marked M B, in one, C | cer stated, that the courts of mixed commission, es- 
l'on top, on right, and W A, on Jeft shoulder. ‘tablished by Great Britain for the trial of slave deal- 
| Present, a creole, marked § I, on shoulders. ‘ers, had not diminished the trade; and that the court 
| yy, mark not plain on at Havanna, the greatest mart for slaves in the 
West Indies, had not made a single condemnation. 

sears on his back and. No prospect remains, but to obtain general consent 
that the erime shall be regarded as piracy. Te 

. has the mark of show that there is ground for this hopt, Gen. Mer- 


Robert Johnson, a creole be 
right shoulder. 
Robert, a creole, 
(one on his breast. 
| Thomas Ellis Francis, a cre: 
ja whip ¢ 


has three 





my left cheek, and a small mark on bis fore-| cer stated that, Portugal now separated from Brazil, 
| head. and Spain now severed from her American colonies 
| William Ionis, a creole negro man, two of his up- have scarcely a remaining interest opposed to the 
| per fror it teeth lost, has the scar of a cut over each object of the resolution; and all the independent 
a ebrow, and appears rather sickly. | States of America, with the single exception of Bra- 
Jessey, a cre ole ne gro woman, has two large, zil, have, by laws of greater or less severity, pro- 
!scars near the small of the left leg, ‘and isin a sickly hibited the African Slave Trade. 
| State 8. 
! William, alias William Johnston, a young creole | Hayrian AcricutturaL Cope. 
'negeo man, marked tH, on shoulders | The communication inserted in this week's pa- 
| John W illiam, a Coromantee, marked T M, on left | ; ; -a] Code of Hayti, wil! 
| shoulder, 2 id has country marks on histemples. —_| Per, relative to the Agricultural Code of Hayti, w ; 
| George, alias George Anderson, a congo, marked | shew to what lengths the Slaveites of Jamaica ane 
| apparentiy I A, on shoulders. {other slave-holding countries will go in misrepre- 
| The foregoing are apart, only, of the slaves ad-| senting the state of things in that Island. These ty~ 


=, in a single number of the Ja-| rants can never forgive the colored people for their 
P . . eae 1 . 

‘naica Royal Gazette with its supplement and post-| intelligence and manifest capability.—But, avove 

criot. The whole number of runaways advertised | all, they cannot brook the idea that they should pre- 


a that one week's pudlication, is ONE UUNDRED 


| ver ‘tised as runaway 


tow ardse. 


sume to understend the science of government. i 





— 7 anh 










Ci ts 


nt lo : 
this be once admitted, white people, as well as ne- “ 


v groes, must work for their bread; the very thought} 


SNIUS OF USIVERSAL 


and ‘dhe title changed to thatof*' The Spectnat 


Literary Gazette.” (See prospectus, im & t 


c “aude 








EMANCIP: ATION. 


231} 
Mexican Govern- 
the United States have 


betwee n the 
gland and 


Tr vaties 


neatand both En 





, ' lab} ast reo suomitted to the Mextean Congress, 
of which, with many, is not to be endured. Hence |quent column.) This Is a Valuabvle Miscesia n Riddell: Riri 2 / 
n the false rumors from Hayti, of insurrections, of sitet THE PHILADELPHIA ALSUN 
+ mismanagement, of despotic rule, &c., &e. with _ ia VS | AND LADIES LITERARY GAZET TE. 
, , ; Of which upwards of 5000 copies are pri kly: 
¢ which our Gazettes are continually teeming. The GENERAL INTELLIGONGY, ‘/' meres, sof Weer eactieca 
: ; ‘ ; ate 4 7 air. | ae 
e unblushing fabricators, both in the West-Indies | DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. This work, enlarged to a Royal Quarto, will be con- 
“ and here, calculate that they may by such means | 22s ee S = ! cueted heresfter as follews: 
d perpetuate their tyrannical usurpation a little longer. Ohio Tobacco. The American Farmer of yester- THE LITERARY TOILET. 





_ —Truth and consistency, with them, are merely | 
‘- catch-words.—They know the sound, but disregard | 
)- the meaning. The anti-slavery cause is fast gaining 
ir ground, and they hope to check it by deceiving the 
if public into the belief that the African race is inca- 
™ pable of self-government. Fora season, their un- 
:, holy machinations will be measurably successful.— 
d But, in the end, the authors thereof are sure to reap 
the reward of infamy which they merit. 
’ Asto the enactment of an agricultural code, the 
e measure has been discusscd in the IHaytian Legisla- 


ture; and, if I mistake not, something has been done. 








in that body with the view of encouraging agricul- | 
tural improvement. They also have agricultural | 
exhibitions every year on the first of May, which | 

Ae are attended by the President and the heads of de- 

9 partments in the government. But that the Hayti- | 

5 an Legislature has been so silly as to adopt the regu- 

7 lations mentioned in the Jamaica account, is a mag- 

uh num scandajum which bears the evidence of ‘ for- 

4 gery” on the very face of it. 

ANTI-SLAVERY MELTING. 

0 A MEETING of the First Branch of the Anti-Sla- | 

r very Society will be held this evening, 26th May. at 

6 half past 7 o’clock, at Wm. Kesley’s School-room, 
in Lexington Street. Punctual attendance is re- 
quested. 

d D. RAYMOND, Prest. 

‘ a 

e TO FRIFNDS AND PATRONS. 

: BccJ™ Lpwarp Srone is authorized to receive sub- 

“* s¢riptions and monies for the Genius of Universal 

e Emancipation, and give receipts for the same. He 

4 will call on subscribers who are in arrears, and pre 

a sent their bills for settlement; and all who are 

|. friendly to the objects of the work, are particularly | 

‘ desired to lend their aid towards its support. 

e 

M. 

it New PvBLicaTIONs. 

0 Two numbers of the ** 4dfrican Observer,” have 

1. veen issued in Philadelphia. Itis edited by Enoch 

‘ Lewis, and published, as l understand, by a compa- 

I ny. Its avowed object is the abolition of slavery. 

a ilad it been located in a slave-holding state, it would 

“ iave been much more valuable to the pudlic, tho’ 
ss to the proprietors. is selections are good. 
May success attend it. 

s A new daily paper, entitled the ‘* Balttmore Repu)- 

1 ~can,”’ Was issued in this city, on the 2istinst. {| 

d ‘Ss designed to support the pretensious of General | 

” Jackson, to the Presidency of the United States. 

y- The enterprising proprictor of the late Baltimore | 

ir Saturday Herald bas eniarged his paper, apd now 

re Publishes it under the ttle of the “* North dmerican.’ 

e- ‘makes a handsome appearance, and is deserving | 

if of an exieisive patronage. 






lhe Philadelphia Album has also been cxrlerged, 


| ‘mprovement, perhaps, as almost any other district 


day states, that four hhds. tobacco, raised near Lan- 
easter, Ohio, were sold in this city last week, at 


Males;—Manners, C 
1 $17 75; $18 50; $25 25; and $31.—One from the | other subjects as shoatd claim 


1,—Biogrophical sketches of distinguished Fe- 
Fashion, and such 


attention ina gazette 


onvVersation, 


same section of country was sold the present w eek, | espectally devoted to the Ladies; under the e ditorial 


at $22 50. 

Settlement of Illinois. 
Sangamo country, in Illinois, (though the finest sec- | 
tion of land in the Union) was accessible only by) 
rivers or Indian paths. Now, it contains a dense 


'direction of Mrs 
But a few years since, the | York, and authoress of m: iny literary productions of 
jhigh merit. 


Harriet Muzzy. recent'y of New 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
It.—Original Reviews, Critical, Literary and Sci- 


population, and is as rapidly rising in the scale of | entific notices of all new productions at home or 


‘not cursed with the evil of slavery. The 
|gamo Spectator,” a neat and well conducted | 
paper. cg i established at Springfield, by Hoop - 
er Warren, Esq. formerly of Edwardsville, says: in 
,is contemplate - to establish in the course of next) 
| month, a stage for the conveyance of passengers, to! 
rub reg ularly. between this place and Edw ardsville. 
I'The time of arrival and de parture will be so ar- 
‘ranged as to meet the wail stages going to and re- 
turning from St. Louis, so that a passage from the 
‘latter place to Springfield and a return, may be safe- 

ily calculated upon, without interruption or de i 
iSpringficld is about 100 miles north west of 
| Louis. 

Resolution.—A lad who carries the mail between 
| Ver gennes and Poultney, in Vermont, coming to 
one of the rivers where the bridge had been swept 
‘away, and where the torrent was still of a fearful 
‘depth, securec the mail to his body, plunged his 
lhorse. inand swam through. On being rasked why 
‘ne adventured upon so hazardous an experiment, he 
‘replied with a genuine yankee sang froid—‘* why | 
there isa fine if we don’t deliver the mail in season, 
land I guess they don’t get their fifty dollars out of 
'me, and be darn’d to them.”’ 

England. The Catholic Question was deci 
ithe 7th of March, as follows; Ayes 275, Noes $s 279 


dl on 


, 


‘* San- \ of the late American Monthly Magazine, 
jof the “Wilderness,”’ 


!abroad; under the editorial direetion of the 


Editor 
and author 
ug Halloran,” Ke. &e. 

W.— The News of the Week —Foveign arrivals an: 
| Clearances, a Bank Note Table, Prices current, Th: 
; Drama, Fine Arts, The Culture of Plants and Flow- 
ers, Poetry, Anecdotes, &c. thus combining al! the 


| properties and advantages of a Literary Gazerrs 
_with those of an entertaining Fammy Newsrarer, 


lV. Excravinas. — List of Views Set 
ton’s Sepulchre at Mount Vernon,—‘ 


Washing- 
. The house in 


-| which Franklin was born.—3, The Highlands from 


idence of Joseph Bunonaparte, 
j——I1. 


West Point—4, City Hall, New York,—5. Harper's 
Ferry, 5 irginia—6. The Capital at Washington.. 

The Falls of Niagara.—6. Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment,—9, Castle Garden, New York,—10. Res: 
Near Philadelphia 
Distant View of Philadelphia.—12. Gallery o1 
Poriraits, containing likenesses of distinguished In 
dividnals, viz: Sir Walter Scott, Shakspeare, Han- 
nah Moore, Mrs. Radelitle, Mrs. Opie, Robert Em- 
'met, Nirs. Hemans, and others. 

This popular work, devoted especially to the ] 
die s, and throu gh them to the cause of virtue, know- 
ledge and amusement, contains a rich fund of mis- 
eellaneous literature, end is beautifully printed in 
an elegant quarto form, expressly for bindinx 
Eight pages are published every week, making a 
yearly volume of upwards of 490 pages, at Tiro 
Dollars Fifty Cents per annum, payable in advauce 

Address (post paid) Thomas C. Clarke, 44, Ches. 


i nut Street. 


| mi jority against their emane ipath yn FouR! 
| Wehave not yet learned with certainty who will 
| « compose the new Cabinet of Ministers in the Bri- 
tish government, 

sons. The affairs of the Greeks seem to be de-| 


cidedly onthe mend. They have not only dislodged 
Redschid Pacha from Athens, but beaten him with 


rreat loss, 
| Pentelicus into Boetia. 

| (hina. Accounts from China to the last of De- 
cember state that an alarming revolution had broken 


as he was making his retreat by Mount 


fout in Tartary, and that the Emperor was making) 


the most extensive prep arations for supp pressing it. 
France and Hayli —Orny the 7th of April Mr. Frane-! 
lin proposed a law by which all the productions of 
the island of Hayts wi il be received free in the ports 
France. The relations of France and St. Domingo 


‘having been regulated by a treaty, the commis- 


sion cannot propose but the order of the day.— 
| Adopted. 

Brezil. A rumor (from Rio J/aneigo) is ‘n circula-| 
tion that the Brazilians have defeated the Buenos 
}Ayrean troops, after raliying their forces, on the! 
'2ist February. Accounts of a later date, however, 
from Buenos Avres, Montivideo, and Rio Grande 
contradict it. A letter from the Jast mentioned 
nlace says: * The victorious Buenos Ayres army is 
| daily expected liere, and the inhabitants are flying 
in all directiogs.” 
| [cis stated that the Emperor of Brazil expects! 
isoon to visit Portugal It may soon become neces 


unless he makes Sree men of his colored Bra-' 
| Zilian s! ibject 

Centra! America, itis reported, 

from disturbances. 

Colombia. 
restore order. 
lous exactions. The opportunities for speeulationt| 
perhaps, are not now so great as they have been. 


Sa r v, 


Bolivar has set to work in earnest to; 


is tranquil and free | 


Many complaints are made of ri, gor-| piers Bank 34 


| 


Farmers Bank do us State Bk branches do 
Union Bank oo do GEORGIA. 
Bank of Potomac do" Savannah 24 
Mechanics Bank dy | Augusta do 
VIRGINIA. , Darien 10 
Fank of Vir. & bran. par oo 
|} Barmers Bank & do Steubenvilleo. bs 
Valley Bank & do Chiltcothe do 
Nearietta ¢ co. 
$. CAROLINA. ' New Lancaster 
| Charleston te 


*." Editors are politely requested to give this a 
few insertions, and the favor will be reciprocated. 


RANK NOTE EXCHANGE. 


CORRECTED BY TENRY ROBINSON, 





U.S. Bank&Breh’s par | PENNS YLYANIA. 
MARYLAND, York par 
Annapolis & dolls. and Carlisle co 
upwards | Chambersbrug do 
| Raston do Lancaster do 
frederick Gettysburg do 
Fred’d county Bank | Farmers B‘k Laneas. 3 
Westminster do pat Westmoreland 5 
Planter’s Bankdo part Brownsville 2i 
Havre-de-Grace $5 pat Pittsburg ~ 
Hagerstown ¢o pal DELAWARE. 
Williamsport co do Wilmin’engBrandy‘e 
Elkton i Farmers Bk&braths 1 
Port Deposit : commerlB’k Siwyrna 4 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA Branch at lford 4 
Bank of Columbia If N. CAROLINA. 


All Washing’ bi 


Newbern ‘ 
Bank of Alexandria dé 


cape Pear do 
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PARNASSIAN GROVE. 
‘« Americans, plead for the rights of mankind— 
Of the bond-man, as well as the free: 
Unrivet the fetters of body and mind, 
’Neath the shade of your ** Liberty Tree.”’ 
ae —== : -- = —— — 


The visitors of the ‘ Parnassian Grove” will 
be detichted, this week, with the melody of a 
new and charming songster. The following will 


rank with the elegant poetical productions of our | 


country at the present day. It is sincerely hoped 
that this interesting fair correspondent will let us 
hear from her as often as conveniency will permit. 
Personally, she is entirely unknown; but we cannot 
be otherwise than pleased with the sweet eflusions 
of her amiable muse. —Ed. G. U. Eman. 


FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Co my Gountry, 


Again the shades of night, awhile, 
Have fled to chaos’ dark abyss; 

And ne’er did morning’s beamy smile, 
Light up a lovelier land than this. 


Thy mighty mountain beights sublime, 

Thy fields, in living verdure bright, 
Columbia! fair and favour’d clime, 

Thy floods, with spreading canvass white, 


The frowning steep, the forest shade, 
The river's ample gush below, 

Which now is dash’d in wild cascade, 
Now sweeps along in noiseless flow 


The distant city’s beamy spires, 

The flocks that graze upon the hill, 
All, all the ardent fancy fires, 

And wakes the patriotic thrill. 


The sails of commerce, broad unfurl'd 
From many a distant bay and cape, 

Here waft the treasures of the world 
And pour them in thine ample lap. 


By haughty Britain’s power and pride, 
Thy val’rous sons erewhile oppressed, 
Indignant, cast the yoke aside, 
And sprang to Freedom’s sacred breast. 


My country! O! my native land, 
Home of the wise, the brave and free, 
Where peace and plenty, hand in hand, 
Bask in the beams of liberty. 


Then why does mercy hang her head 
In sadness o’er this blessed land? 
Why dew in tears the blushing mead, 
The sloping hill, and mountain strand 


And why does tender Pity plead, 
Witn bended knee and tearful eye? 
An! say for whom her bosom bleed, 
In sorrows bitter ecstacy? 


And why does Justice sternly frown, 
In raising her avenging rod? 

To whom is so much interest shown, 
By all the attributes of God? 


And must it then in truth be said, 
(My country, blush such truth to own,) 
Here SLAVERY rears its horrid head! 
Here Afric’s sons in bondage groan! 


0! Afric, bitter are the woes, 
Galling the chains, decreed for thee; 
And this by whom—Oppression’s foes!— 
The boasted Sons of liberty. 
Baltimere, 5th mo, 1827. Awna. 


By Bernard Barton, the Quaker Poet. 


j 
' 


pm, 


‘Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and 


, evening to rejoice.’ Psa. xiv. &. 


| The morning’s outgoings, its beauty and splendor, 


| To thy creatures, O God! should thy witnesses be, 
| And the stillness of evening, more soothingly tender, 
Should gather our spirits to centre in Thee. 


| 
| But the aid of Thy Spirit mast livingly teach us, 
| With power and with unetion derived from above; 


| Ere the voice which they speak can availingly reach 


us, 
Or we can interpret their language of love. 


|The glories of nature alone could have guided 
The pitgrims of earth to their mansions on high, 

| The light of the Gospel Thou hadst not provided, 

| Nor a Saviour descended for sinners to die. 

| Then pour out Thy Spirit on sonsand on daughters, 

| Open eyesto Thy beauty, and ears to Thy voice, 

"Pll praise to Thy name, like the sound of vast wa- 

ters, 
| May bid them with morning and evening rejoice. 
| 


Lents, 





BY JOUN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Written on visiting the summit of Grant’s Mountain, 
the highest land in Germany, in the year 1800, 


From lands beyond the vast Atlantic tide, 
Celestial Freedom’s blest abode, 
Panting I climbed the mountain’s craggy side 

; And viewedthe wond’rous works of Nature’s God, 
Where yonder summit peering to the skies 
Beholds the earth beneath it with disdain, 
O’er all the region round | cast my eyes 
And anxious sought my native home in vain. 
As to that native home which still unfolds 
Those youthful friendships to my soul so dear, 
Still you my parents, in its bosom holds, 

| My fancy thew, I felt the starting tear. 
Pilgrim forbear; still upward turo thy mind, 
Look to the skies, thy nalive home is there. 


| 
| 


NW ARIETY. 


WISE SAYINGS OF ROCHFOUCAULT. 


| Most men, like plants, hav secret properties which 
chance discovers. 

| Quarrels would never last long, if the fault was on 
| one side only. 

| Repentance is not so much remorse for what we 
| have done, as the fear of consequonces. 

| Interest speaks all languages, and acts all parts, 
leven that of disinterestednessitself, Interest puts 
| in motion all the virtues and vices. 

| It is with some good qualities as with the senses; 
| they are incomprehensible and inconceivable to such 
‘as are deprived of them. 


Good double Pun.—Some body asked Baron Roths- 
‘child to take venison.—“ No!” said the Baron, ** ne 
‘ver eats venshon, I don’t think it ish so coot ash 

mutton.” * O! said the Baron’s friend, “ Iwonder 

‘at your saying so, if mutton were better than veuni- 
son, why does venison cost so much more?” *Vy?” 
replied the Baron, “ft vill tell you vy—in dis vorld 
_de peeples alvaysh prefer vat ish deer to vat ish 
| sheep. 





(————— = : =—= = a 
STONE-WARE PIPES 
| FOR CONVEYING WATER UNDER GROUND, &e. 
| THOMAS MORGAN & SONS, Stone Ware Manu- 
| facturers, Baltimore, take this method of acquainting 
i their friends and the public generally, that they 
{have contracted for the privileges, and are now 
MANUFACTURING STONE WARE PIPES, on the 
plan invented by Mr. S. R. Bakewell. It will be un- 
| necessary in this advertisement to describe the su- 
periority of these pipes over every other kind ever 
yet invented; suffice it to observé, that they have 
received the decided approbation of almost every 
person who has seen them, and particularly of B. 
| Wells, Esq. Principal of the Woollen Manufacto- 
| ry, and President of the old Bank at Steubenville, 


' 
{ 
| 
' 


CENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


— Eee 


——— na a 


|} Ohie, and also of S. P. Parsons, Esq. Intendant of 


lthe Penitephary at the City of Richmond; the first 
‘named gentleman conveyed water through such 


| pipes to his mansion more than fifteen years ago;— 


jand the Jatter gentleman, (who is allowed by al) 


| who are acquainted with him, to be the best inform- 
/ed and most scientific mechanist in the State of Vir. 
|ginia,) has lately employed them to conduct water 
from a spring in the vicinity of the Institution which 
he governs. The foilowing encominm in their be- 
halt, is contained in a letter addressed to the inven- 
tor, by W. Winchester, Esq. (Superintendent of the 
Water works of this City.) Admirers of cold wa- 
ter, and gentlemen of science generally, are invited 
to call, examine, and judge for themselves. 


Baltimore, 17th Feb. 1827, 
Mr. Bakewell—Sir: I shall be much gratified if 
any thing I can say in behalf of your Stone ware 
Pipes, should bring them into general use. Their 
durability and cleanliness are great recommenda- 
tions, as also the ease and expedition with which 
they may be pui together. the cost moderate, and in 
the following particular much superior to wood, in 
never collecting moss or sediment. They will cer- 
tainly be a valuable article in the country, for the 
conveyance of Spring Water to dairies, dwellings, 
&e. &c. as cool and pure as at the source. 
I am, Sir, respectfully, yours &c. 
W. WINCHESTER. 
N. B.—These Pipes can be shipped at a moder- 
ate expense to any part of the Atlantic Sea board, 
and will be accompanied with excellent and cheap 
Cement, together with instructions (easily compre- 
hended) how to lay and join them together. 


ee ———EEe 





SN 
Authorised Agents, 

The following named gentlemen are authorized 
to act as agents for the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation, in their respective sections vf country, 
viz. 

Wm. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s Mills, Md. 
Abner M. Plumer, Newmarket do. 

Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Danie! Bryan, P. M. Alexandria, do. 

Post Master, Leesburg, Va, 

Daniel Stone, P.M. Waterford, do. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, do. 

Jona. Taylor, jr. Loudon County, do. 
S..R. Jones, Brooke County, do. 

Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N. C, 
Thos. Moore, rp. m. New Market, do. 
Samuel Hill, rp. mM. Orange County, do. 
M. Long, Pp. m. Long’s Mills, do. 

B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do: 
Thomas Lundy, Surry County, do, 
Benjamin Swaim, New Salem, do. 

Rev. H. M’Millan, Chestervitle S. Oy 

P. Carey, Esq. p. m. Yorkville, do. 
James Jones, Greeneville, Tenn. 

tev. William Mack, Columbia, do. 

Wm. Bryant, Nashville, do, 

John A. Henry, Washington County, Arkansas 
Rev: M. Jamieson, Lehunon, Ky. 
Alexander Reynolds, flart County, do. 
Rev. J. T. Crow, Smockville, la. 

Theron Brownfield, Columbia, Ill. 
Hooper Warren, Esq. Spring field, do, 

Post Master, Cincinnatti, Ohio, 

William Lewis, /larrisville, do. 

Jehu Lewis, Brownsville, Pa. 

William M’Keever, West Widdleton, de. 
Wm. Baldwin, Cookstown, do. 

James Mott, (Wo. 45, Front Street,) Philadelp/uc 
Wim. P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. 
Richard Lundy, Burlington, XN. J. 
Abraham Brooke, New York. 

Rev. N. Worcester, rp. m. Brighton, Mass. 
Rev. L. D. Dewey, Sheffield, do. 





a6 BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
AND 


JOB PRINTING, * 
IN GENERAL, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
AT THLS OFFICE. 
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